TENDER  OTWAY

pauper in a squalid tavern, after a period of great
vicissitudes. He was taken up, and then dropped,
by Rochester; for a time he was tutor to Nell
Gwyn's eldest son. His plays were rapidly and
adequately produced, and (if dedications be evi-
dence) he had a succession of important patrons.
But just as, underneath the bombast of the
heroic tragedies and the flippancies of the comedies
which he wrote in the manner of the time, a strong
personal cry is to be heard, so in his life he could
not make terms with the world around him. His
life appears to have been ruined by a corroding
passion for Rochester's mistress, Mrs. Barry, an
actress as cold off the stage as she was ardent on
it, a heartless wanton who enjoyed keeping him
fascinated whilst refusing to give him more
encouragement than was necessary to do that.
A few of his letters to her are preserved. " Since
the first day I saw you," he writes,

I have hardly enjoy'd one hour of perfect
quiet. . . . With stubborn sufferance, I re-
solv'd to bear, and brave your power: nay,
did it often too, successfully. Generally with
wine or conversation I diverted and appeas'd
the demon that possess'd me ; but when at
night, returning to my unhappy self, to give
my heart an account why I had done it so
unnatural a violence, it was then I always paid
a treble interest for the short moments of ease,
which I had borrow'd ; then every treacherous
thought rose up, and took your part, nor left
me till they had thrown me on my bed, and
open'd those sluices of tears, that were to run
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